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mention specially the chapter on the rational 
analysis of clays as not only thoroughly sound in 
itself, but as typical of the comprehensive and 
judicious treatment of the subject which is so 
characteristic of this author’s work. 

The book is a very full compendium of special 
methods, with careful references to their original 
publication and an impartial summing-up of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each, generally 
followed by a minute description of the method 
used by the author himself and the data and 
working out of an actual analysis or estimation. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that all this is of 
the very greatest value to the student and to the 
industrial analyst; and, in fact, the personal note 
throughout the book is one of its most noticeable 
and valuable features. Innumerable suggestions 
and instructions in connection with analytical 
difficulties here given for the first time are due 
to the personal outlook of the author and to 
the methods of work adopted with his own 
students. 

In the same spirit the book is fully and admir¬ 
ably illustrated by reproductions of photographs 
of the apparatus actually in use in Dr. Mellor’s 
laboratory, and descriptions of the construction, 
principles, and use of the various appliances are 
unusually detailed, complete, and illuminating. 
Special attention may be directed to the chapters 
on filtration and washing, on sampling, on 
abbreviated analyses and analytical errors, and to 
the description of electrolytic methods for the 
determination of the metals. 

Part iii. on the analysis of glasses, &c., is par¬ 
ticularly valuable, dealing as it does with a very 
difficult branch of analytical work and in a most 
lucid and helpful manner. The tables given in 
the appendix, some of which have been compiled 
especially for this work, add greatly to the useful¬ 
ness of the book. We look forward to the publica¬ 
tion of the second volume, which, if it carries out 
the promise of this first, will complete a very 
notable and important work on the ceramic 
industries. 


DAIRYING. 

(1) British and Colonial Dairying: For School, 
Farm, and Factory. By G. S. Thomson. Pp. xi 
+ 464. (London : Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
1913.) Price 5 s. 

(2) Farm and Creamery Butter-making and Stu¬ 
dent’s Reference Book. By C. W. Walker- 
Tisdale and T. R. Robinson. Pp. 194. (London : 
John North, 1913.) Price 3s. 6 d. net. 

(1) ''T'' HIE aim of the author, one learns from 
JL the preface, is “to put into plain, prac¬ 
tical language information that will assist to 
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correct errors which are preventing development 
of important phases of the dairying industry.” 
A careful perusal of the book leads to a favourable 
verdict upon the results of his labours, but the 
feeling that some of the subject-matter might have 
been omitted without much loss must be recorded. 

One finds that the term dairying has been used 
in its most extended meaning, and has been made 
to cover a very large number of subjects, e.g., 
breeds of cattle, dairy education, bacteriology, 
milk record keeping, poultry raising, analysis of 
dairy products, etc. All these matters and many 
more certainly enter in some way or other into 
dairying, and we are glad to have information 
about them, but they tend to make the volume 
more encyclopaedic than is desirable. On reading 
these pages one feels, however, that they are 
written by a man who has first-hand knowledge 
of what he writes about, and the frequent personal 
recommendations give an added value to the book. 

The scope of the volume has not been limited 
even to the British Empire, as the title suggests, 
for dairying in Denmark, Sweden, and Siberia are 
treated of, as well as the making of cheese in 
France. The dairying laws of America, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark find place alongside those 
of Great Britain, and will be most useful for refer¬ 
ence. The chapters dealing with diseases of cattle 
and with bacteriology are written in clear and 
not too technical language. The section on the 
analysis of dairy products is confined to an account 
of the composition of the various substances dis¬ 
cussed. The volume is extremely well printed 
and produced. 

(2) The new edition of this well-known handbook 
is the third revision, and there has been added a 
chapter dealing with the utilisation of dairy by¬ 
products. This addition is very welcome for the 
profitable disposal of separated milk and butter¬ 
milk is often a serious problem to the dairy¬ 
man. Where the requisite attention can be 
given to poultry, experience shows that the 
use of separated milk for fattening purposes is 
one of the best means of disposing of it. Alterna¬ 
tive suggestions are also made in this chapter. 

The section dealing with the construction of 
the dairy is very sound, and is particularly to be 
recommended where a new building is contem¬ 
plated ; an ornamental exterior and a lavish use 
of white tiles for the internal walls do not 
necessarily provide the degree of cleanliness and 
ventilation that is necessary where such a delicate 
article as butter is being made. High praise can 
also be given to the sections on the production 
of cream, cream percentages for churning, cream 
ripening, and to the careful detailing of the 
various operations of butter-making. The novice 
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will find this latter part most helpful, and the old 
hand will be glad to have it for reference. 

In the chapter dealing with butter-making in 
the creamery there are full details of the 
appliances, fittings, &c., required in a modern 
creamery, also an estimate of costs. One feels on 
reading these chapters that if the large amount 
of practical information that they contain could 
be used as the basis of a separate volume on the 
subject, it would be welcomed by many creamery 
managers. It is perhaps doubtful, however, if 
there would be a sufficient demand in the British 
Isles for such a book. The chief regulations of 
the Tuberculosis Order, and the laws relating to 
the use of preservatives, the composition of milk, 
&c., are also printed, and these, together with a 
glossary of terms used in dairying, will be of 
much assistance both to students and those in 
practice. 


POPULAR, PRACTICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Messmates: A Book of Strange Companionships 
in Nature. By Edward Step. Pp. xii + 220 + 
48 plates. (London: Hutchinson and Co., 
n.d.) Price 6s. net. 

(2) The Infancy of Animals. By W. P. Pycraft. 
Pp. xiv+ 272-1-plates. (London: Hutchinson 
and Co., n.d.) Price 6s. net. 

(3) Injurious Insects: Hotv to Recognise and 
Control Them. By Prof. W. O’Kane. Pp. xi 
+ 414. (New York: The Macmillan Company; 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1912.) 
Price 8s. 6 d. net. 

(4) The Moorlands of North-Eastern Yorkshire: 
Their Natural History and Origin. By Frank 
Elgee. Pp. xvi +361 + plates + maps. (London, 
Hull and York: A. Brown and Sons, Ltd., 
1912.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

HERE is a certain want of coherence in the 
chapters, and of arrangement in the sub¬ 
ject-matter, which suggest that Mr. Step’s book 
on messmates (1) is composed of a series of 
originally disconnected articles. If these had been 
properly welded together, the volume, which is 
well and interestingly written, and has the advan¬ 
tage of combining botanical as well as zoological 
instances of organic cooperative association, 
would, with the addition of one or two important 
cases that are omitted, have held the field for a 
long time as a popular up-to-date exposition of 
the subject it deals with. After reading the first 
chapter, which describes the association of 
bacteria with the Leguminaceas, of Zoochorella 
with Convoluta, of fungi with algae, and similar 
cases, the reader will be somewhat disconcerted 
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! to be told at the beginning of chapter ii. that 
“ so far we have dealt with those animals who not 
only meet at meal-times, but occupy the same or 
adjoining dormitories.” This chapter, indeed,, 
seems to be misplaced in the book; but it is by 
no means the only instance attesting lack of 
editorial supervision. Since, moreover, Mr. Step 
has evidently taken great pains to get his facts 
together, it was surely a mistake on his part 
to omit in the main quotation of the books he 
consulted. A bibliography adds little to the bulk, 
but much to the value of a book of this kind. 
A good idea of its scope may be gathered from 
the chapter headings—“ Sponges and their 

Guests ” ; “ Sea Anemones and Corals and their 
friends ” ; “ Molluscs as Hosts and Lodgers ” ; &c. 

Mr. Pycraft’s volume on the infancy of animals 
(2) is one of the same series as the last. Like 
nearly all popular books on natural history, which 
purport to deal with the entire animal kingdom, 
it is open to the criticism of giving wholly 
inadequate space to the invertebrated classes. 
Roughly speaking, for example, fifty pages are 
devoted to mammals, one hundred to birds, eighty 
to reptiles, amphibians, and fishes combined, and 
only thirty to the invertebrates. No doubt the 
author was restricted in the matter of space, and 
had to sacrifice groups considered to be of small 
popular interest. But whatever may have been 
the reasons for the sacrifice, it was, we think, a 
mistake; for the tale of the growth and meta¬ 
morphosis of the invertebrates, if properly told, is 
one of surpassing interest to the layman, and tells 
of a subject about which he does not know where 
to go for information. The birds, moreover, 
might, without detriment, have been disposed of 
in about half the space allotted to them, for no 
one would consult a book of this description for 
facts about the palatal structure of the skull and 
Huxley’s opinion as to its systematic import¬ 
ance. This and a good deal more which Mr. 
Pycraft, unless we are mistaken, has already 
published elsewhere, seems to be out of place in 
the volume. In fact, the author seems to have 
allowed, in places, his own predilections to obscure 
his judgment as to what was germane to his subject 
and likely to be interesting to his readers. These 
blemishes apart, however, the book, so far as it 
goes, is a very readable account of the differences 
between the young and the adults of the species 
dealt with, and of the generally accepted reasons 
for these differences', the care of the parents for 
their young, and the changes the latter undergo 
| when passing from youth to maturity. 

1 As its title suggests, Prof. W. O’Kane’s 
, volume on injurious insects (3) is a work on 
i entomology treated from the point of view of 
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